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WITHIN THE WEEK 


The sensational advances of the 
Red Army over a 6-wk period led 
to the generally-accepted conclu- 
sion that “the Russians are win- 
ning the war.” In an effort to fore- 
stall the more immediately press- 
ing danger, the Germans were 
forced to send strategic reserves to 
the Eastern front. The result of 
that action is now becoming ap- 
parent in the West. 


Whereas, a fortnight ago, high 
hopes centered upon our early oc- 
cupation of Paris, now it begins to 
look as tho something far more 
catastropic for the Germans is in 
the making. We now view a col- 
lapse of the entire German front 
in the West as a very definite pos- 
sibility. Nazi forces are in grow- 
ing peril of being trapped before 
they can make a stand at the 
Seine. A general retreat long over- 
due, has no doubt been delayed on 
“intuitive” order from Berlin. This 
may prove one of Hitler’s last ma- 
jor mistakes. 


Allied forces in France are now 
clearly superior to the enemy in 
manpower and in materiel. But 
even more significant is the fact 
that our power is being deployed 
far more effectively. Strategical 
and tactical advantage is ours, and 
we are making the most of it. Al- 
lied generalship is outsmarting the 
foe at every turn. 

History may well record, in the 
next thirty days some of the most 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


sensational developments of the 
entire war. We are now at a point 
Where “anything can happen”— 
and probably will. 


CHINA: While the war goes 
well, East and West, it is folly not 
to take full cognizance of ill tid- 
ings. A dispatch from Chungking 
implies quite clearly that the 
walled city of Hengyang this wk 
fell to the Japanese, after a heroic 
stand by Chinese defenders. This 
is the most serious blow to Chinese 
forces since capture of Hankow 
and Canton six yrs ago. It means, 
bluntly, that the way is now 
opened for the Japanese to pro- 
gress down the Canton-Hankow 
ry, securing control of a 1000-mi 
band across China. 


ARGENTINA: A_ considerable 
faction, of which Sumner Welles, 
former Undersec’y of State is the 
most articulate, is sharply criticis- 
ing action of our State dep’t in 
breaking relations with Argentina 
without formal consultation with 
other American republics. Their 
contentions: enemy activities in 
Argentina are now less than at 
any time since war began; Argen- 
tina, rather than being a front for 
axis, is suffering most acute attack 
of nationalism stimulated by be- 
lief that she is being subjected to 
pressure from U S; in any case, 
concerted action, rather than “the 
Big Stick” is indicated. 


re , 


SHTFTING SANDS 


If you were to judge by head- 
lines and surface talk you 
might assume that there’s good 
deal of legislative activity in 
Washington these days. But as 
we pointed out sometime ago, 
important legislation is hardly 
to be expected before election. 
Many Congressmen are back 
home mending political fences. 
Some absent mbrs have “paired 
off.” This may permit Congress 
to rumble along routinely thru 
summer and early fall... Re- 
publicans are emphasizing post- 
war (because they have no ad- 
ministrative war record.) This 
has effect of pushing Adminis- 
tration to act on reconversion. 
But how much can be accom- 
plished in 10 to 12 wks remains 
to be seen... Of course all 
this is on supposition European 
war does NoT end before Elec- 
tion. Sudden end of war would 
see Congressmen flocking back 
to Washington, ready to push 
important bills thru. And 
there’s more talk now of a fall 
collapse of 
German war 
effort than SS 
there has 
been at any 
previous time. 
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“The Negro problem is a nat’l 
problem and it is going to be an 
internat’] problem.” — ELEANOR 
RoosEVELT, addressing conference of 
church women in North Carolina. 

“ ” 

“American toughness is not just 
talk. Comfort is renounced as soon 
as the troops leave England.”— 
JOHN HALL, correspondent in France 
for London Daily Mail. 

“ ” 

“If a crow wants to cross that 
valley he will have to carry his own 
rations with him.’”—Marx S Wat- 
SON, correspondent, Baltimore Sun 
applying Sheridan’s famed comment 
to ruined valley of St Lo. 


«“ ” 


“Motion pictures do not run in 
cycles. They run more like in ruts. 
Somebody makes a _ musical. It 
makes money. Then everybody 
makes musicals.”—DarrRyYL ZANUCK, 
Hollywood producer. 


“ ” 


“It was too far for him to walk 
home.”—Flight Officer Ricuarp T 
ANpDREws, Portland, Ore. (During 
Italy-to-Russia shuttle raid, a 
Lightning pilot was forced down 
over Romania. Andrews deliberately 
set his plane down in Axis territory 
to pick up his comrade. He made a 
safe getaway.) 


“oe ’” 


“Howya, duke? How’s the duch- 
ess?”—Query of a woman bystander 
as DuKE or Yorx visited Baltimore, 
home town of the Duchess. (The 
Duke told the woman, who had 
grabbed him familiarly by the arm, 
that the Duchess was quite well, 
and would probably visit the city 
later.) 

oe ” 

“No mbr of the U S armed forces 
shall have his vote influenced in 
any way.” — Excerpt from soldiers’ 
voting law, which led U S Army 
camps in Britain to extreme meas- 
ure of banning even British news- 
papers and magazines until after 
our election. (Troops may still buy 
periodicals they desire outside 
camps. Critics say effect of order is 
to “quarantine our.-men against in- 
formation.” Also banned this wk, 
under same provision: the motion 
picture, Wilson, and a comedy fea- 
turing Fibber McGee and Molly.) 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Never again must we allow our 
merchant marine to become the na- 
tion’s crosseyed stepchild.” — Adm 
Emory S Lanp, chairman, U S Mar- 
itime Commission. 


“e ” 


“I thought I’d seen everything— 
now I have.”—Maj Frank L Brown, 
ret’g from the Ascension islands to 
view for ist time his 18-mo-old 
daughter. 

“For England, the biggest thing 
to come out of the war will be a 
social revolution for women.”— 
CaROLINE HASLETT, wartime adviser 
to British Ministry of Labor. 

“ ” 

“That’s an awful lot of chaser for 
so little whisky.,—Comment of an 
Air Force captain from Texas, in- 
specting a “life-saver” kit which 
coast guard contrived for relief of 
shipwrecked mariners and downed 
airmen. Kit contains, among other 
things, a fifth of 86 proof whisky 
and 14 cans of water. 

iti ” 

“I don’t like to fight, but I guess 
the worst darned ordeal was when 
I got this medal. I had to stand 
there while Gen Clark presented it. 
I guess I’d almost rather fight.”— 
Pfc ALTON W KNAPPENBERGER, Of 
Spring Mount, Pa, winner of a Con- 
gressional medal for wiping out 60 
Germans on Italian front. (He’s 
now home on furlough.) 

“ ”” 

“Td hate to disappoint them.”— 
Sgt Paut B Hurr, winner of Con- 
gressional medal of honor for one- 
man battle against 125 Germans. 
Arriving in NY he expressed hope 
that he could drop in on his home 
town, Cleveland, Tenn, by para- 
chute, explaining that mumerous 
nieces and nephews were anticipat- 
ing such a descent. 








“Today we live in a time when 
enough individuals choosing to go 
to hell will pull the nation down 
with them.”—Rev PETER MARSHALL, 
Washington, D C. 


“ ” 


“We are going to get the Philip- 
pines back and give them their in- 
dependence as soon as the Lord will 
allow.”—FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT, on 
an inspection tour of Hawaii. 


“ ” 


“You can tell the folks back in 
Paris, Tenn that I’m personally will- 
ing to bet we'll be in Paris, France 
in the next 10 days.”—Pvt Wayne 
P Reppen, of Paris, Tenn. 


“ ” 


“True statemanship consists in 
avoiding the impasse. It is not 
shown by the adoption of policies 
which lead into one-way streets.”— 
SuMNER WELLES, former Undersec’y 
of State, criticising U S policy in 
Argentina. 

o ” 

“History repeats—but always with 
a difference. And that difference 
confounds the prophets. Otherwise 
we could all be infallible soothsay- 
ers for the price of a high-school 
textbook.”—LupWELL Denny, Wash- 
ington news analyst. 


“ ” 


“If something doesn’t happen to 
make the younger singers of today 
work harder, and escape the lure of 
golden radio contracts, before they’re 
ready, there won’t be anybody left 
to sing opera in 10 yrs.” — FRiepa 
HEMPEL. 

“ ” 

“So long as we have faith in de- 
mocracy, which means faith in our- 
selves, and in our willingness to 
assume the responsibilities inher- 
ent in the rights which we pro- 
claim, no power on earth can stop 
us.”—Dr EVERETT CasE, pres, Col- 
gate U. 

“ ” 

“I know they liked what they 
heard because they were there. And 
they didn’t walk out.”—JascHa 
HEIFretTz, ret’g from a concert tour 
of Army camps in Italy. (When he 
left N Y Heifetz said he was going 
to take serious music “to the 10% 
who never get what they want.” He 
now estimates 70 to 80% of GI's 
enjoyed his renditions.) 
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“It’s about time Grandpappy set- 
tled down, don’t you think?”— 
TomMMyY MANVILLE, playboy, about to 
wed for 8th time. 


“ ” 


“The Japs are fighting like rats— 
to extermination. And we're willing 
to exterminate them.”—Adm Wm F 
HALSEY, Jr, commander 3rd fleet in 
S Pacific. 

“ ” 

“After mo’s of formal English it’s 
great to hear our girls say, ‘Hi, Bud!’ 
and ‘Okay, chum.’”—Capt ANTHONY 
G Van Antwerp, of Detroit, home 
on furlough. 

se ” 

“The other day I bought a money 
order to pay my income tax. I made 
the application out to Collector of 
Eternal Revenue. Is this a sign of 
oncoming nervous breakdown?’— 
N Y Daily News. 


“ ” 


“You can’t do that to me!”— 
BaRNEY OLDFIELD, veteran speed king, 
putting a well-aimed fist in the eye 
of Prince MIKE Romanorr, Holly- 
wood character. Action resulted 
from a traffic row and, according to 
disappointed spectators, didn’t am’t 
to much. 


“ ” 


“Thank God I am an American! 
Would Germany or Japan have 
done that for 15 of their men?”— 
Sgt SrepHen Kuprec, of Marine 
Corps. (Hospital plane bearing 
Kupiec and 14 other wounded vets 
of Guadalcanal campaign was forced 
down in Pacific, landed on a coral 
reef. Army transport plane, 3 pur- 
suit planes and a destroyer were 
lost in effecting rescue of the 15 
men. Total value of equipment: $5 
million.) 


“ee ” 


“I’m going to use my flying skill 
to win converts.” — Rev Tuos J 
LuxKE, pastor St. Mark’s Methodist 
church, Indianapolis. (Mr Luke 
plans to take prospects up in his 
plane, appeal to them thru their 
aesthetic senses; thru sense of law 
and order in the universe, which is 
“very apparent” from above the 
earth. If neither approach works, 
32-yr-old pastor says he will “put 
the plane into a spin and keep it 
there until the prospect is convert- 
ed.” 


“I don’t think every movie star’s 
private life could be spotlighted as 
the perfect model for human be- 
havior.”—FRANK SINATRA. 

“Nominated? How will I go in 
the election?”—Lt-Gen Jos W Srm- 
WELL, when he was informed at a 
recent press conference that he had 
been nominated for a full gen’. 
(The “election” went okay. Senate 
this wk confirmed Stilwell to tem- 
porary rank of full gen’l.) 

“e ” 

“I am afraid this may be my last 
message to you.”— Commander of 
Hengyang, in a report to CHIANG 
Kar-SHEK, advising that Chinese 
defenders of the walled city had 
been killed almost to the last man. 


e ” 


“There are times when I just have 
to give somebody something. And 
it- is the best feeling. . .. Anybody 
want a pair of my pot-holders? All 
you have to do is say so. They will 
come to you from the heart.”— 
HazEL HEavin, in her coi Country 
Road, in Rolla (Mo) Herald. 


“ ” 


“An old-fashioned cookie jar. . . 
will do more to keep your girl or 
boy from juvenile delinquency than 
all the community recreation spots 
the city, churches or schools can 
provide.”—Brig-Gen May WILMER, 
Salvation Army. 


“ ” 


“What do you know about my hus- 
band that I don’t know?”—Mrs BEN 
STerner, Wife of 2nd-baseman for 
Louisville Colonels, querying Don 
HILL, sports broadcaster. (Hill, on 
the air, likened Steiner to a cheetah, 
one of the fastest animals known. 
The Mrs thought he was saying 
“cheater” with a Southern accent; 
wanted to know who was holding 
out what.) 

“I can’t speak for the Navy or 
War dep’ts, but in my opinion, the 
high school youth of America who 
are militarily acceptable will see 
service in the armed forces after 
the war in Europe is cleaned up. 
There are a lot of doughboys and 
other American soldiers who’ve been 
in this for 4 yrs. I think they’ll be 
wanting to come back home.”— 
Maj-Gen Lewis B HERSHEY, Nat'l 
Selective Service director. 


al 


“The day of the white man’s 
swashbuckling about the world is 
over.”—RUTH ISABEL SEABURY, Se€c’y 
of Education, American Bd of Com- 
missions for Foreign Missions. 

ce bb 

“I don’t worry so much now. And 
I don’t write poetry. I wonder what’s 
wrong with me?”—GENE TIERNEY, 
motion picture star, in an interview 
with EarL WILSON. 

“ ” 

“The responsibility for the kind of 
entertainment and instruction youth 
receives is ours. We balk at censor- 
ship; then we cannot balk at accept- 
ing the responsibility for what we 
receive.”—ANGELO PatrI, author and 
educator. 





“ ” 


“The war cannot wait while em- 
ployes of this company make up 
their minds whether they will come 
back to work or not.”—Maj-Gen 
Puitip HAYES, announcing interven- 
tion of federal troops in Philadel- 
phia Transportation strike. 

“ ” 

“I told him to go and get Hitler; 
it looks like he made a good start.” 
—Mrs Marsorie McKay, Grand Is- 
land, Neb, informed that her hus- 
band, Pvt Donatp M McKay, of 
Brittany, had killed 6 Germans, 
captured 28 more in action. 
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Army Housing Santa—Wm T 
Rose, Baltimore Sun Magazine, 7- 
36-’44—The Army is getting ready 
for the Christmas mail rush by bldg 
nation’s largest one-story postoffice. 
Site is Long Island City, just across 
East river from N Y’s midtown sky- 
scraper belt. Engineer corps has tel- 
escoped yr’s construction job into 3 
mo’s, to have structure ready for 
Holiday season. Cost: $3,500,000. 


Flood of Christmas mail thru N 
Y will total 90 million parcels to 
troops on 11 fronts—considerably 
above last yr. New blidg’s 528,000 sq 
ft of floor space—more than area 
occupied by Radio City—will be 
staffed during Yule season by 10,000 
postal employes; 2500 enlisted men. 

Even after the Holiday torrent 
subsides 4,000 men will be on duty. 
Military mail has doubled in ’44. 


Decision to build. was reached 
May 18. Three days later corps of 
engineers submitted layout plans 
for 1020x700-ft concrete-block struc- 
ture. Three contracts were let to 
expedite progress. This was ac- 
complished in less than a month. 


The bldg will serve as a funnel 
thru which will pass all mail origi- 
nating in America for men in New- 
foundland, n-w Canada, Greenland, 
Iceland, the Caribbean, the S At- 
lantic, European theatre, N Africa, 
the Middle East, China-Burma-In- 
dia, the Persian gulf. Mail will be 
brought directly into the bldg by 
truck and railroad cars. The per- 
sonnel keeps up to date on present 
locations of units involved, and 
routes letters and parcels to proper 
destinations. 


A similar, although smaller bldg 
is under construction near San 
Francisco, for Pacific area. 


CHAPERONS—in Sicily 

Sicilians keep a careful eye on 
their daughters. When I called for 
Maria, whom I'd invited to the USO 
dance, I found I was expected to 
escort her mamma and four aunts 
as well. 


“What’s the idea?’” I asked Maria. 


“Americans are trustworthy,” she 
assured me. “Five chaperons are 
enough.”—Pvt L B, quoted in Amer- 
ican Magazine. 


CLIMATE—England 

An American soldier who’s been 
over here some time was telling a 
new arrival about our climate. Eng- 
land, he said, enjoys the most beau- 
tiful winter weather all summer of 
any place he’s ever seen.—Answers, 
(London). 


COMMUNICATION—Ingenuity 


Pilots of the Army Air Transport 
Command ferrying between Miami 
and Assam, India have developed 
an ingenious method of communi- 
cation. This item is taken from 
their internal organ, Fire-Ball: 

“There are interesting names and 
addresses to be found inside the 
small movable buttons located in 
the center of the wheel of the con- 
trol column of our flying freight- 
cars. . . One Susie is recommended 
to be a warm little number.” 


DEMOCRACY 

One does not reject democracy be- 
cause it is less than perfect any 
more than one rejects other institu- 
tions for that reason—Davm L 
CoHN. 


FREEDOM—of Press 

While a free press has neither the 
obligation nor the right to sit in 
judgment on the people, the latter 
have both the right and the duty 
to sit in constant judgment over the 
press. Such judgment is a condition 
of the free press’s freedom in a de- 
mocracy.... It is only the intelli- 
gent exercise of such power. . . that 
can keep the conscience of the press 
alive—ARTHUR BERNON TOURTELLOT, 
“In Defense of the Press,” Atlantic, 
8-"44. 


FREEDOM—of Speech 
“Son,” said the loud-mouthed 
Pullman passenger, flicking a fat 


all 


finger at a newly-made 2nd Lt, “do 
you know what you’re wearing that 
pretty suit and fighting for? To 
save the face of F D R. To pull 
British chestnuts out of the fire. 
Imperialism. Internat’l bankers.” 

“No,” the 22-yr-old kid answered 
quietly. “I’m fighting for the right of 
men like you to say what you want 
to say in public, without being shot, 
or having someone knock your head 
off like I feel the urge to do right 
now.” 

I have special reason to be proud 
of that young lieutenant, now over- 
seas. He is my son.—B B M, quoted 
in Progressive Farmer. 








GI Joe 

He’s manpower to the gov't; 
expendable to the gen’l; poten- 
tial casualty to the doctor; two 
more feet to the quartermaster; 
a replacement to the company 
commander, and a goldbrick to 
his lst sgt. 

To the mess sgt he’s a chow- 
hound. To his buck sgt he’s a 
lousy recruit who'll never make a 
soldier. To his corporal he’s a 
target for hard labor. 

To his girl, GI Joe is a hero, 
and to his family he’s the shin- 
ing example of an American sol- 
dier and why don’t they print his 
picture in the camp newspaper 
more often?—Camp _ Blanding 
(Fla) News. 











FUNDAMENTALISM—vs 

Modernism 

Modernism is obsolete in the 
churches today. It.is not the mod- 
ernist in the pulpit who fills his 
church today, but ... the funda- 
mentalist.— Jack BurRIs, evange- 
list, at World Christian Fundamen- 
tals ass’n conference. 


GOD—Love 

I once saw a very striking obser- 
vation on the wall of a small 
church. It merely remarked, “If 
God loved you as much as you love 
Him, where would you be?”—Dovuc- 
Las Wooprurr, Talking at Random, 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd). 


HONOR 

When you break your word, you 
break something that cannot be 
mended.—Grit. 
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A, as in Alas 








After yrs of research a scien- 
tist has discovered a chemical 
that, when mixed with gasoline, 
produces perfectly palatable 
bourbon whisky. The poor fellow 
only has an A card and doesn’t 
know what to do next.—Parade. 


“ ” 


In the matter of gas and oil, 
the mighty Wehrmacht is up 
against the task of pressing a 
C-coupon war on an A book.— 
Sen SoOaPer. 











INGENUITY 

Jos Schiller, well known recording 
artist, is now a paratrooper with 
U S forces. During the invasion of 
Italy, he landed near a farmhouse. 
The farmers, startled by this sud- 
den descent of a foreigner, rushed 
toward him with pitchforks. 

Schiller stood momentarily, re- 
gretting his inability to speak Ital- 
ian. Then, suddenly recalling a few 
Italian lines from Rigoletto, he 
turned to his pursuers and sang 
“Donna e mobile.” They listened, 
dropped their weapons, led him to 
safety—LronarD Lyons, syndicated 
col. 


LUCK—vs Pluck 

The wheel of fortune is like a bi- 
cycle and spins only when you pedal 
it yourself. You can’t coast uphill 
and no one is going to take you 
upon his  handle-bars.—Romer’s 
Thinker. 


MONOTONY 

We are sick of desert-island car- 
toons, too. These are the last ones 
we'll ever publish.—Editorial note in 
Yank, 8-11-'44. 


MOTION PICTURES 

Decency—merely the absence of 
dirt—is not enough in a motion pic- 
ture. A film can be decent and still 
be insane and worthless. . . We 
want positive qualities of greatness, 
characterization, imagination and 
humor.—-Prof Frep Eastman, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, at Pas- 
tors’ institute, U of Chicago. 


NOMENCLATURE 
A name like Warfeige needs ex- 
plaining, Army officer told its own- 


er, Warfeige A Charles of Norris- 
town, Pa. Its owner complied with 
a story that linked two wars. Born 
of parents extra conscious of world 
affairs in World War I, they chose 
the WA for Wilson of America, 
RF for Raymond Poincaire of 
France, EI for Emmanuel of Italy, 
and GE for the Georges (V and 
Lloyd) of England, he said. While 
Army personnel was still gasping, 
Pvt Charles added that his middle 
initial, A, stood for Allies—Path- 
finder, 7-3-'44. 


PROGRESS—Lack 


It was on a troopship bound for 
Africa. There had been nothing 
but water in sight for days. Yet 
each morning the soldiers leaped 
for the portholes, hoping for a 
sight of land. 

One of the boys took a disgusted 
look one morning and then growled, 
“T’ll be darned—same place we were 
yesterday.”—Coronet. 


RECONSTRUCTION—Nazi 


Once war is over, Nazis reason, 
Europe cannot wait yrs to put her 
shattered house together; move a 
transplanted French factory from 
Silesia back to the valley of the 
Seine. Millions will demand em- 
ployment. Germans plan to say: 
“Let’s go to work at once. Give us 
manpower and materials and we 
shall produce for world markets.” 
This would ensure a highly indus- 
trialized Reich surrounded by de- 
pendent agrarian neighbors. Ger- 
many would be well set for World 
War III.—HeEenry C WotLrFre, “Ger- 
man Plans For The Next War,” The 
American Mercury, 8-44. 


RELIGION—Conversion 


The young disbeliever locked him- 
self up with a Bible to look for con- 
tradictions he could use to prove 
his case for atheism. Instead, he 
found himself impressed by the ar- 
guments for Christianity which he 
discovered. . . At sunset, Aug 3, ’37 
Chas Preston Whitlock abruptly 
and calmly embraced Christianity. 
(Whitlock, at 24, is now a Major of 
the 5th Air Force in s-w Pacific.) — 
Master Sgt JULES ARCHER, “Portrait 
of a Liberator Pilot,” Plane Talk, 
8-’44 (hm, Consolidated Vultee). 














CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





Dr Thos S Parran, U S Surgeon- 


Gen’l has been telling industrial 
leaders in private conferences that 
they must think actively on problem 
of utilizing physically handicapped 
in postwar period. With 97% of 
war casualties ret’d to active life, 
we must adjust our machines, “re- 
tool our thinking” to utilize their 
abilities. 

Army has turned down Dep’t of 
Agriculture request to questionnaire 
1% million young farmers now in 
armed forces. Dep’t wants to know 
how many intend ret’g to farms, 
but Army feels soldiers must con- 
centrate on winning war, not be- 
come involved in postwar planning. 


For various reasons, largely trace- 
able to evils of elusive nomenclature 
in the industry, furs are getting be- 
yond OPA price control. Mink coat 
this fall will cost double prevailing 
price in ’41; beaver and silver fox 
about a third higher. Muskrat and 
Persian lamb advances are moder- 
ate. On top of price increases, of 
course, is 20% Federal tax. 


Christian Medical council is ne- 
gotiating with War Dep’t for sur- 
plus medical supplies in postwar 
period. Plan is to divert stocks to 
mission hospitals in Africa, China, 
Europe for use of civilian popula- 
tions. 


Makers of toy soldiers are flooded 
with requests for WACS, WAVES, 
Women Marines to complete Army 
sets. . Naples is now importing 
spaghetti from US... More than 
70% of men eligible for federal old- 
age pensions have deferred their 
claims to remain on the job. Thou- 
sands more, retired before Pearl 
Harbor, have resumed work. 
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AUTOMOBILE: New 
features controlled intensity—emiis 
low warning sound in quiet neigh- 


auto horn 


borhoods; loud sound when car 
travels at high speed. Basis of de- 
vice its wind-driven generator 
whose speed varies with air intake; 
microphone sensitive to intensity of 
surrounding noises. (Science News 
Letter.) 
“ce ” 

AVIATION: Army Air’ Forces 
now using new-type oxygen meter. 
Am’t dispensed to flier varies with 
altitude up to 100%. Some obstacles 
overcome: Device must work in 
temperatures ranging from 100 
above to 70 below; must develop 
new alloys leakproof at near vacuum 
of high altitudes; perfect perform- 
ance demanded for safety of men, 
economy in use of oxygen. (Amer- 
ican Gas Ass’n.) 

ti ” 

ELECTRONICS: Postwar home 
garage will feature new-type elec- 
tronic attendant. Device opens door 
as car approaches; turns on light 
in garage and house. Burglar proof; 
reacts only to your car. Millions of 
combinations can be worked out. 

“ee ” 

HEALTH & HYGIENE: Machine 
that “drinks” water, constantly 
tests its purity has been patented 
by chemist of Chattanooga (Tenn) 
Water Co. Advantage: Gives 24-hr 
check, whereas under present pro- 
cedure samples are drawn from 
taps, tested at intervals. Of particu- 
lar value in locating sources of sus- 
pected pollution. 

“ ” 

PRODUCTS: Square glass milk 
bottle has made debut at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Solves many problems 
of milk del’y. Meets approval of 
dairyman, merchant, housewife. 
Conserves space on shelf and in 
refrigerator. Easier to put in shop- 
ping bag. Simpler handling reduces 
breakage. (Owens-Illinois Glass Co.) 





SALESMANSHIP—Career 
“Sure,” said Archie, “I’m a sales- 
man, and I’m proud of it.” 


“Tl bet $5,” I said “your wife 
isn’t proud of it.” 
So we called her over. “Rae,” I 


said, “suppose you were at a table 
with some women, and one asked 
about your husband’s occupation, 
what would you say?” 

“I'd say he was a business man.” 

“He’s a salesman,” I _ said. 
“Wouldn’t you say he was a sales- 
man?” 

She replied: “I should say not!” 
—HERBERT METZ, “We Need to Sell 
Selling as a Career,” American 
Business, 7-44. 

e ” 

Careers in salesmanship have lost 
their lure. Large numbers of pre- 
war salesmen who took production 
jobs in war industries, do not in- 
tend to ret’n to selling. 

Aversion to selling is prevalent in 
secondary schools. . . Teen-age boys 
and girls have never had a clear 
idea of what a salesman really does. 
They remember mothers who 
Slammed doors on house-to-house 
canvassers; fathers who ducked in- 
surance agents. These mental im- 
ages color young attitudes nega- 
tively—Modern Industry, 7-'44. 


TIME—Space 

Wink at eternity, if you must, for 
winking is an involuntary human 
gesture—and you will not find the 
chance even im a lifetime to do 
much more than that about eternity 
—but whatever you do, keep both 
points of view firmly in mind; the 
eternal and the timely one. They 
both exist, and they exist simultan- 
eously. Combine them, or else you 
will understand very little of any- 
thing that is going on —HeErvey 
ALLEN, in a prelude to Bedford Vil- 
lage (Farrar & Rinehart). 


TRIAL—and Error 

We suppose that when Watt was 
working on his steam engine, cyn- 
ics of the day reminded him that 
Hero of Alexandria had made one 
17 centuries before. And what did 
it am’t to? A toy for turning spits 
and making fountains squirt. World 
progress has been retarded for cen- 
turies by those who croak, “We 
tried it 20 yrs ago, and it flopped.” 
—Iron Age, 7-20-'44. 








“The public buys its opinions as 


it buys its meat or takes in its 
milk—on the principle that it is 
cheaper to do this than to keep a 
cow. So it is, but the milk is more 
likely to be watered.—Sam’L BUTLER 
”»™”” “Those who have finished by 
making all others think with them, 
have usually been those who began 
by daring to think for themselves.” 
—CoLTon ” ” ” “If you have genius, 
industry will improve it; if you have 
none, industry will supply its place.’ 
—Sir JosHua REYNOLDS ” ” 
“Friendship is the only cement that 
will ever hold the world together.” 
Wooprow WILSON. 


TACITURNITY 

It takes a baby two yrs to learn 
to talk and between fifty and seven- 
ty-five yrs to learn to keep his 
mouth shut.—Medical World. 


TRUTH—Untruth 

A lie can get half way around the 
world before the truth has time to 
get its breeches on.—CorDELL HULL, 
Sec’y of State. 


WAR—Cost 

The war news makes you feel 
pretty good—if you don’t stop to 
think how many Americans are 
dying to make it good—Arizona 
Contact. 


WAR—Participation 

“Who are those people who are 
cheering?” asked the recruit, as the 
soldiers marched to the train. 

“Those,” replied the veteran,” are 
the people who are not going.”— 
Call Workman, hm, Workman Cal- 
culating and Typing Service, Chi- 
cago. 


WORRY 

That worry is wrong and hard on 
your health 

I haven’t the slightest doubt, 

But most of the people who tell me 
this 

Have nothing to worry about. 

—RIcHARD ARMOUR, Yours For The 
Asking, (Humphries) . 
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What's all this about Fascism in America? 


Four yrs ago, everyone was reading a little- book called Country Squire 


in the White House. 


It was a caustic pertrait of Mr Roosevelt, written by 
JOHN T FLYNN, a rather well-known journalist-economist. 


Mr Flynn has, 


in the interval, lost a good part of his following, chiefly, perhaps, because 
he was one of the more ardent (and sincere) devotees of the America First 


movement, 


Now, Mr Flynn has issued a 2nd tome which undertakes to point out 
the political and economic pitfalls toward which he believes we are travel- 
ing. His conclusions are worth recording and deserve the thoughtful con- 


sideration of both opponent and proponent. 


This excerpt is from the final 


chapter of As We Go Marching (Doubleday, $2.) 


We have been moving away from 
free enterprise and from the essen- 
tial features of constitutional gov’t. 
This movement has- accelerated in 
the past 10 yrs. We have turned, 
1st to one and then another of those 
devices for escaping economic dif- 
ficulties to which Italy and Ger- 
many turned before us. We are ex- 
permineting with the same eco- 
nomic and political measures which 
fascist Italy and national socialist 
Germany have been using. We 
adorn those measures with decora- 
tive and patriotic names, while giv- 
ing the same measures in Italy and 
Germany odious names. 


The test of fascism is not one’s 
rage against the Italian and Ger- 
man war lords. The test is—how 
many of the essential principles of 
fascism do you accept and apply? 
When you can put your finger on 
the men or groups that urge for 
America the debt-supported state, 
the autarchial corporative state, the 
state bent on socialization of invest- 
ment and the bureaucratic gov’t of 
industry and society, the establish- 
ment of the institution of militar- 
ism as the great glamorous public- 
works project of the nation and 
the institution of imperialism under 
which it proposes to regulate and 
rule the world and, along with this 
proposes to altar the forms of our 
gov’t to approach as closely as pos- 
sible the unrestrained, absolute 
gov’t—then you will know you have 
located the authentic fascist. 

By all means, let us liquidate our 
enemies of foreign origin and in- 
spiration. But let us not deceive 
ourselves into thinking that we are 
dealing by this means with the 
problem of fascism. . . It should be 
equally clear that all this is in no 
sense communism. 


The presence of communists in 
various spots of the New Deal na- 
turally led people to identify New 
Deal policy as communist. Another 
reason for the confusion is the 
character of the men who are au- 
thentic and honest New Dealers, but 
who were not communists. Many 
are ex-socialists or academic or 
parlor pinks. This gentry  be- 
gan to flirt with the alluring 
pastime of reconstructing the cap- 
italist system. They became the 
architects of a new capitalist sys- 
tem. And in the process of this ca- 
reer they began to fashion doctrines 
that turned out to be the principles 
of fascism. Of course they do not 
call them fascism, altho some of 
them frankly see the resemblance. 
But they are not disturbed because 
they know that they will never burn 
books; they will never hound the 
Jews or the Negroes; they will never 
resort to assassination and suppres- 
sion. What will turn up in their 
hands will be a very genteel and 
dainty and pleasant form of fascism 
which cannot be called fascism at 
all because it will be so virtuous and 
polite. 


In the midst of war, we have a 
close approach to nat’l socialism. . . 
It is a part of the gov’t’s plan to 
continue this new abrasive order. 
“Normal” is precisely the condition 
to which we will not be permitted 
to ret’n. We began this experiment 
under pressure of an internal eco- 
nomic crisis. We continue and ex- 
tend it under the stern necessities 
of a war crisis. When the war ends, 
with inevitable chaos, unemploy- 
ment, world commitments, we will 
be asked to continue it under com- 
pulsion of the post war crisis. It is 
born in crisis, lives in crisis, and 
cannot survive the era of crisis. 














The Wolf and The Lamb 
AESOP 


Of AESOP we know little save that 
a man who bore that name once 
walked the earth, and told tales, 
many of which have been traced to 
Egyptian and Indian sources. He 
probably lived about the 7th cen- 
tury, B C. According to HEropotus, 
he was a slave from the island of 
Samos. He used fable for political 
purpose at a time when the rise of 
tyrants in Greece made unveiled 
speech dangerous. It is interesting 
to note how many of his animistic 
stories have a modern application. 
A fact which might be used by the 
pessimists to mark the uncommon 
durability of human duplicity. 


Once upon a time a Wolf was 
lapping at a spring on a hillside, 
when, looking up, what should he 
see but a Lamb just beginning to 
drink a little lower down. “There’s 
my supper,” thought he, “if only I 
can find some excuse to seize it.” 
Then he called out to the Lamb, 
“How dare you muddle the water 
from which I am drinking?” 

“Nay, master, nay,” said Lambi- 
kin; “if the water be muddy up 
there, I cannot be the cause of it, 
for it runs down from you to me.” 

“Well, then,” said the Wolf, “why 
did you call me bad names this 
time last yr?” 

“That cannot be,” said the Lamb. 
“T am only six mo’s old.” 

“T don’t care,” snarled the Wolf; 
“if it was not you, it was your 
father.” 

And with that he rushed upon 
the poor little Lamb and—warra 
WARRA WARRA WARRA WARRA ate her 
all up. But before she died she 
gasped out— 

“Any excuse will serve a tyrant.” 
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One morning a not-too-intellec- 
tual publisher for whom he was 
working at the time called Isidor 
Schneider into his office. 

“Tsidor,” he said, “you’re a happy 
man. What is your secret?” 

“Well,” said Isidor tentatively, “I 
don’t know. I haven’t thought much 
about it. I—well, I like to read.” 

“That’s it,” said the publisher. 
“You read. Reading’s good.” 

The next morning the publisher 
again called Isidor to his office. 
“Boy,” he groaned, “did you give me 
a bum steer! So you read, eh? Well, 
I went home and read last night. 
Friends wanted me to go out, but 
no! I was going to read. I read one 
hr. I read two hrs. After all, how 
long can you read? By that time it 
was too late to make a date. So 
what do I do? I go to a speakeasy 
alone and swill the worst liquor I’ve 
ever tasted in my life. Now look 
at me!” he concluded bitterly. “And 
that’s what you call happiness, is 
it?”—EpwIn SEAveR, Chicago Sun. 





OF THE WEEK 


A big mkt awaits a $2 radar 
for locating a lost golf ball.— 
Detroit News. 

7) ” 

Bright note: Industrial Tape 
Corp announces cancellation of 
gov't order for 499,980 yds red 
tape ordered for Army.—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

Ti ” 

High heels were invented by 
a woman who had been kissed 
on the forehead.—CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY. 

“ %” 

Venison is hardly to be told 
from veal. Particularly if the 
hunter is not positive it was a 
deer in the Ist place.—Hardinge 
(Can) Herald. 


=. 











LAUGHS WITH LEGISLATORS 


Rep Brooxs Hays 
of Arkansas 


I was in a group traveling 
with Pres Roosevelt to attend 
the Arkansas centennial cele- 
bration in ’36. The President 
commented on the difficulty of 
popularizing and_ explaining 
complicated tax measures. I 
told this illustration to prove 
his point: 

In an open air meeting I had 
what looked like an appreciative 
audience and thought I was 
making progress in putting 
over my program for tax re- 
form. Suddenly a blacksmith, 
leaning against a big tree that 
shaded his shop (sorry it wasn’t 
a chestnut) took advantage of 
a momentary pause. “That talk 
about taxes is all right, I reck- 
on” he said, “but what we’uns 
want to know is how do you 
stand on evolution?” 

The President wanted to 
know how I handled that one. 
“Well,” I told him, “my reply 
was probably best summarized 
by a comment of one of the list- 
eners. He was heard to observe: 
“You know, if that feller two- 
steps as well as he sidesteps, I 
bet he’s pop’lar at the Little 
Rock dances.” 








A pretty WAVE was standing on 
a high ladder in one of the rooms 
in the Navy Department, plotting 
the course of a North Atlantic con- 
voy on a large map. In walked an 
Admiral, followed by several mem- 
bers of his staff. Giving a rapid 
glance upward, the Admiral di- 
rected: 

“Captain, either that WAVE 
wears pants in the future or else 
move that convoy to the South At- 
lantic.”—Reader's Scope. 


GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 








Stop, Look & Laugh 

Sign in a local store: “‘Tree- 
ripened cantaloupes.”—Louisville 
Courier-Jnl. 

“ ” 

A hole-in-the-wall candy store 
around the corner has put a new 
sign in the window. It says, with 
commendable candor: “Quality 
surpassed.”—PM. 

“ee ” 

Sign in a _ beauty parlor: 
“Closed for the wk-end. Husband 
home on furlough.” 














